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Tjih subject of our notice is the son of General Bulwer, of 
Heydon Hall, Norfolk, by Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Henry Warburton Lytton, of Knebworth Park, Herts. Those 
who hold the theory that genius is inherited by maternal descent, 
will find a confirmation of their particular notions in the fact 
that Bulwer s maternal grandfather was a great scholar, a fine 
Hebraist, and a friend of Sir William Jones, one of the best Eastern 
scholars we ever had. A better reason may be found in the fact 
that Bulwer has literally been, like Burns and Scott, his mother s 
boy ; for he was deprived of his father at an early age, and after 
listening to his mother's recitals of "Chevy Chase," and other 
ballads from the Percy relics, he wrote his first verses when he 
was six years old, that is, five years earlier than the age at which 
Pope 

" Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came." 

In a paper called " Knebworth," in the " Student," the reader will 
find a charming picture of the author's boyhood. 

In the fact, also, that no rude school experience disturbed the 
imaginings of his youth, we may find a source both of Bulwer's 
peculiar strength and weakness. He was placed at several private 
schools, never at a public one ; and then finished his education by 
means of private tutors, and afterwards at Cambridge. Whilst at 
that university he carried off the prize poem on Sculpture. 

In 1826, Bulwer (for we must call him by the name by which he 
is endeared to the public) published his first literary effort, which 
is in verse, under the title of "Weeds and Wild Flowers," a collec- 
tion of fugitive verse. To this succeeded " O'Neil the Rebel" 
(1827) ; and in this year also, "Falkland/' his next work, was 
published anonymously. But this was only playing at authorship ; 
it was not till the year 182S that "Pelham" was published,' and 
Bulwer sprang at once into a recognised author. 

We take it that there are few people in the reading world who 
have not read "Pelham." The success of that novel was brilliant, 
and the reading public were absolutely thronging to the bookshops 
to read it. It was in the good old days of circulating libraries, 
before cheap reading had put a limit to their business, and when 
three volumes were the only bonks in vogue. "Pelham" was so 
well read, that some of the librarians must have made a small 
fortune out of that book alone. The reasons of its success were 
various. The hero was a dandy, a handsome man, and a petit 
mditre ; he was— 

" Such a duck, such a darling, such a jewel of a man ! " 
and from Sir Harry Wildair to Don Juan, such characters are uni- 
versally admired by the weak. Secondly, the book was so faulty, 
yet so full of talent, that it made an excellent book to "cut up," 
to use the language of the critics, or to praise. Thirdly, and this 
was perhaps the greatest secret in those lord-hunting days, it por- 
trayed, or professed to portray, the manners of high life. Lord 
Byron had declared, that the reason novelists did not succeed in 
descriptions of fashionable life was, because there was little to 
describe; but his dictum did not satisfy the craving after such 
descriptions. In these, it was acknowledged, Bulwer had suc- 
ceeded : 

" Haul ion finds her privacy broken ; 
We trace all her ins and her outs, 
By the very small talk that is spoken 

By very great people at routs. 
At Tenby Miss Jinks asks the loan of 
TJie book from the inn-keeper's wife, 
And reads till she dreams she is one of 
The leaders of elegant life." 

But beyond these, "Pelham" was a first-rate book of its class. 
The hero was something more than a coxcomb ; he was a scholar, 
and the book had altogether an air of learning and philosophy, 
which was greatly enhanced by the quotations from all sorts of 
authors, learned and unlearned, sacred and profane, which the 
author put at the heads of his chapters. The critics declared, that 
" The Adventures of a Gentleman," the second title of "Pelham," 
were nothing more nor less than the adventures of Mr. Bulwer him- 
self ; and we recollect well that one of them, criticising the book in 
the "slashing" style in which critics proceeded in those days, made 
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various incursions into the every-day lne of- the author himself, 
and found serious fault with him for daring to wear cleaned gloves. 
"Fie !" said he; "is this the exquisite Pelham, this the dandy 
who holds learned dissertations upon dress, cookery, and the fine 
arts ; who rivals Brummel in the number of white neckcloths 
which he wears ? Fie ! he in cleaned gloves ? Pah ! they smell 
abominably of turpentine !" 

We only quote the above to show the style of criticism which was 
then thought smart and fine writing. Critics were then not 
masters of the art ; and the ridicule of Pope upon John Dennis had 
driven serious and honest critical learning out of the field. The 
man who could get the most point and ill-nature into his article was 
thought the best critic, and paid accordingly. People never thought 
of giving an opinion on a book ; the business of the critic was to 
make a smart article out of it ; and to this kind of criticism were 
the artistic efforts of Bulwer subjected. 

His next works earned for him the title of the prose Byron, and 
the title is not misapplied; and declared him, for the time at 
least, a devotee of the " bilious school " of literature. They were 
" The Disowned," published in the year 1828 ; " Devereux," 1829 ; 
and "Paul Clifford," 1830. Of these, all 'being well received, 
"Devereux" gained, and perhaps deserved, the highest praise. 
"We move," says "The Edinburgh Review," in 1832, "in 
this story, among the great ; but it is the great of other times — 
Bolingbroke, Louis, Orleans. ... No Under-current of persiflage 
or epicurean indifference checks the flow of that mournful enthu- 
siasm which refreshes its pictures of life with living waters; its 
eloquent pages seem consecrated to the memory of love, honour, 
religion, and undeviating faith." This is indeed high praise; but 
"Paul Clifford," a work of higher artistic merit and of much 
greater power, got upon all sides nearly as much blame. To say 
that it deserves the blame it had, and even more, would not be too 
much : it introduced to modern times the style which the great and 
wise Fielding had, in his days, so well laughed out of fashion. If 
Paul Clifford had been only admirable. and excellent when repentant, 
it would have been far different. But it was otherwise. The 
reader, by the art of the novelist, was made to sympathise with 
the highwayman whilst absolutely . in the saddle, and with his 
pistol to the ear of his victim ! Then there was also the philosophic 
Tomlinson, his companion, who had his mouth full of maxims a la 
Rochefoucauld, and who always, in a sentimental way, varnished 
over the ill deeds of the gang ; and besides him a numerous set ot 
thieves, who loved Mr. Clifford as their captain, and talked elegant 
slang, and robbed with an infinite gusto. Of course this was pro- 
duced on the stage; of course, also, the representative of Paul 
Clifford, in sticking-plaster boots and laced coat, fired off his pistol 
and bade defiance to the laws of the country with impunity. The 
very town rang with it; it was villany brought to a successful 
issue. Juveniles applauded from the gallery ; their ideas of mine 
and thine were quite confounded; and a highwayman became, in 
their minds, synonymous with a hero and fine gentleman. 

The better the thing was done, the more blameable was Bulwer. 
In this we hold he perfectly succeeded ; to us there is a certain 
goilt and artistic excellence in " Paul Clifford," which he has never 
surpassed. 

"The Siamese Twins," the natural production of our author's 
satire — and Bulwer is by no means an inferior satirist — was an 
intermittent production between his novels. He has ever been 
breaking out into poetry; and of the works he has given us in verse, 
this was the least successful. 

Next to this came — as if in spite and defiance of the critics— a 
work which plunged him more deeply into literary immorality, and 
in which he gave a romantic glow not only to theft, but to murder 
committed in the perpetration of that theft. We allude to "Eugene 
Aram." No reader of the " Newgate Calendar " is unaware that 
a man of that romantic name did exist during the last century ; 
that he was a man of some learning — a schoolmaster ; and that he 
murdered an associate in a brutal manner, merely to get his 
money ; that he was hanged for the crime, and that he made an 
ineffectual defence. Upon this slender foundation, by glossing 
over the bad and supplying the good Bulwer created an affecting 
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romance. Young ladies who despised their tradesmen, butchers, 
or shoemakers, let their tears flow for a murderer, who was 
tricked out in false sentiment. But the very success of the work— 
the sympathy which one human heart gave to the morbid feelings 
of another — was a triumph to the artist, and was all the dearer to 
the author because it was false. It was an exhibition of power and 
skill which pleased him then, but which he has long since 
grown out of; perhaps natural to a young man, but as blameable as 
it is weak and immoral. 

To all this it may be answered, that Bulwer was not a man of 
genius, for men of genius seldom sin against true morality of taste, 
but that he was a consummate artist, working upon human hearts 
with words and ideas, and sporting with his work. 

About the year 1831, Mr. Bulwer undertook the editorship of the 
" New Monthly Magazine," which, under the conduct of Campbell, 
had arrived at some reputation. In this he published the ' ' Student," 
a series of papers, some of them excellent, some of them very weak 
and conceited. In 1833, appeared "England and the English," 
followed by the " Pilgrims of the Rhine," and that by "The Last 
Days of Pompeii," a most masterly and interesting work, full also 
of scholarship, but followed by one equal if not superior to it, viz., 
" Rienzi," which one critic has declared to be the "most complete, 
high-toned, and energetic of all the author's works." 

It was perhaps too much to expect of Bulwer to keep to high 
tone and morality for two successive novels; and consequently, 
"Ernest Maltravers," his next production, and its successor, 
"Alice, or the Mysteiy," showed him in a retrograde movement 
towards the Byronic school, with a moral, savage and melancholy, 
in the triumph of the wicked and the affliction of the virtuous. 
His next work was "Athens: its Rise and Fall," a work which 
showed much learning and great taste. Passing over his plays, 
which we shall have again to refer to, we come to ' ( Night and 
Morning," published in 1840, one of the most charming and natural 
of his works; next " Zanoni," " Eva, or the Ill-omened Marriage," 
" Liela, or the Siege of Grenada," and " Calderon the Courtier;" 
and amongst his latest are " The Last of the Barons," " Lucretia, 
or the Children of Night," " Harold," a learned novel, illustrating 
the Saxon period of our history, a period too little known ; and his 
two last, and, in many respects, his most artistic and mellowed 
works, "The Caxtons" and "My Novel," published in "Black- 
wood's Magazine." 

The limits of this article will now oblige us to consider Bulwer 
as a dramatist and as a poet. Shallow critics, because he has 
attempted many varieties of writing, and has succeeded in them, 
have called him a versatile author. He is no such thing. No 
sooner did he publish anonymously, and in a totally different walk 
of literature, than he was recognised. " The New Timon," his best 
and most manly poem, was at once attributed to him. It was in 
1837 that this work was issued, purposely without his name; but, 
as he himself says : "My identity with the author of these poems 
has been so generally insisted upon, that I have no choice between 
the indiscretion of frank avowal and the effrontery of flat denial." 
This, of course, does not show versatility; and not only was 
his disguise purposely, but it was well assumed. His teachings 
had, in many novels, been declared to have been the reverse of 
Christian; but, in "The New Timon," he absolutely wrote upon 
the deepest mysteries of our Holy Faith, upon election and grace, 
and reads a lecture, and a beautiful one too, upon the necessity of 
faith. 

" Therefore the godlike Comforter's decree — 
' His sins be loosened who has faith in me ; ' 
Therefore he shuns the cavils of the wise 
And made no schools the thresholds of the skies ; 
Therefore he taught no Pharisee to preach 
His word — the simple let the simple teach. 
Upon the infant on his knee he smiled, 
And said to Wisdom, ' Be once more a child !' " 

Of his " Prince Arthur," a fine poem, but throughout without one 
burst of genius, although it abounds in fine passages, we can here 
say nothing. 

Bulwer s first play, " The Duchess delaValliere," acted at Covent 
Garden in 1837, was a failure. But he was not daunted by that, 
although, on the production of his next play, "The Lady of 



Lyons," his name was for some time kept a profound secret. From 
various causes, the success of this piece was tremendous. It is 
still acted every night in at least three theatres throughout 
England. The sum it must have brought to him, had he been 
paid for every performance, must have been immense; yet the 
unsuccessful play was much purer, better, and wiser, than the 
successful one. In the latter, a ranting, envious, and vainglorious 
young man, whose mouth is ever full of the loudest praises of 
himself, marries a young and beautiful girl, by assuming an- 
other's character. The upstart braggadocio is elevated into a hero, 
and apologises in an indirect way for his deceit by a turgid sentence : 

" He who feels repentance for the past 
Must woo the angel Virtue in the*future." 

A sentiment true enough ; but the dramatist had forgotten, that by 
his rascality and deception Claude Melnotte had been placed in a 
higher and better social position than he could have gained by a 
quiet Christian virtue. 

Next came "Richelieu," then " The SeaCnptain," and "Money;" 
and lastly, written for the benefit of, aud presented to, the Guild of 
Literature and Art, the comedy of "Not so Bad as Ave Seem," in 
which some of the first litterateurs of the day acted. "Richelieu" 
and " Money," both excellent plays, full of smartness and repartee, 
and irreproachable in construction and plot — the great secret in 
Bulwer — are the best and most successful of these plays. 

Of his parliamentary career we shall say little ; for it is not by 
his political opinions that he is known, although it was, we believe, 
by his support of the Whigs that he earned his baronetcy in 1838. 
His politics were always liberal, and however much of the fine 
gentleman he may have been in his writings, his sympathies were 
ever with the people. His speeches in Parliament were not 
listened to with the attention he may have expected, partly because 
he had not the "ear of the house," and partly because of his 
delivery. Latterly, Sir Bulwer Lytton has turned to the policy of 
territorial lords, and during the Protectionist fever, wrote some 
clever letters to "John Bull" on the vexata questio of Free Trade. 

Such has been the career of this extraordinary man, the mere list 
of whose works is something prodigious ; and we must recollect 
that he himself worked his way to eminence, entirely by his'own 
efforts, through failure and ridicule. With him the first step was fre- 
quently a false one ; but he again pursued the journey, and reaoln*! 
the goal. He has practised writing as an art, and has illustrated 
that virtue which one of his critics discovers to be the end of his 
teaching, patience. He also shows us, as he told us but lately in a 
speech at a mechanics' institute, what continuous application can do. 
He "only works three hours a-day — from ten in the morning till one 
— seldom later. The evenings, when alone, are devoted to reading — 
scarcely ever to writing." What an amount of labour has been 
performed in those three hours ! He writes, Ave are told, very 
rapidly, averaging about tAventy pages a-day of novel print. Let 
us add to these feAv facts, that the novelist is a disciple of Priessnitz, 
and has himself been restored to health by the water cure, upon 
Avhich he has published a pamphlet. 

The most recent affair in which Sir Edward -has been before the 
public, is in the establishment of a ".Guild of Literature and Art," 
in conjunction with Mr. Dickens ; and even more lately his Avorks 
have been brought into a more extended circulation by a cheap 
re-issue of his volumes in a series published by Messrs. Routledge, 
those booksellers giving him twenty thousand pounds for the right 
of printing and publishing them during ten years. 

Such is Buhver ; a great author, but not the greatest Ave 
have had. His latter novels are the best — experience, Avisdom, 
Christian kindness, and that softness of heart and thought which 
age brings to good men, having Avrought upon him much ; and 
also, let us add, he has owed something to the example of a less 
productive but far greater author, William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Thus, his "Caxtons," Avritten soon after the appearance of " Vanity 
Fair," is, in our opinion, the best and most genial of all Buhver's 
Avorks. 

That he is no higher in one particular branch of Avriting than 
others, may, perhaps, be the result of that which the Avorld calls 
versatility. He has, as we have shoAvn, tried many styles of 
writing, and in each has been successful. 



